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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

HUNEKER'S LETTERS 1 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 

American literature is not distinguished for letters of the 
permanently rewarding kind — those that are rieh not only in 
intellectual substance but in human pungency and revelation. 
We have few collections of letters as consequential and meaty as 
the English and the French possess; and the best of those that we 
have are the latest. It would not be easy to point to any Ameri- 
can letters prior to those of William James which can touch those 
marvelous pages for their blend of intellectual and human fasci- 
nation. And the further back we seek in American writing for 
letters of a comparable sort, the greater will be our disappoint- 
ment. Go back to the end of the eighteenth century — to, for ex- 
ample, the volume of letters and reminiscences by John Trum- 
bull, son of the first Governor of Connecticut, aide-de-camp of 
Washington, and one of the most eminent of American painters. 
Trumbull was a man of alert and cultivated intelligence; he had 
traveled widely : he corresponded with Edmund Burke, Thomas 
Jefferson, LaFayette, Washington. His letters and reminis- 
cences fill a volume of almost half a thousand pages; they are ex- 
traordinarily interesting to the student of the period in which 
Trumbull lived — the days of the American Revolution, of the 
French Revolution, of the first half -century of the existence of the 
United States. Yet, though Trumbull was an artist, a man of 
wide and lively interests, a fluent writer, you will search his four- 
hundred-odd pages for any evidence that he was interested in gen- 
eral ideas outside the fields of politics and public affairs. In 1786, 
in Dusseldorf, he visited the gallery in the electoral palace. He 
saw there paintings by Vandyck, Teniers, Raphael, Caracci, 

1 Letters of James Qibbons Huneker: Collected and Edited by Josephine Huneker, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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Guido, Rembrandt, Rubens. He notes that the Rembrandts are 
"very fine"; he points out that Rubens's subjects "vary from the 
very lowest ribaldry and profligacy of human nature to the most 
sublime conceptions of religion and poetry". Of Rubens, the Res- 
urrection of the Just impressed him most deeply; it seemed to him 
to "establish the claim of Rubens to a place among the highest, 
most chaste, and most correct of the profession". "Chaste" 
. . . "correct" . . . what a flood of light those epithets, as 
applied to Rubens, throw upon the standards, the traditions, the 
quality, of the intellectual life of an American artist in 1786 ! And 
then follows almost the only aesthetic generalization in the book, 
the only instance in which Trumbull records having held com- 
merce with an aesthetic or intellectual idea: "The reflection here 
occurs to me," he remarks, "that there is in nature, in the laws of 
optics, an insurmountable difficulty in rendering a large work 
equal to a small. In small, the eye is near its object, and with- 
out change of place can compare the parts with the whole. Not 
so in large — while at work, the eye must be almost equally near 
the surface, but can form no judgment of the relation of the parts 
to the whole, without removing to a distance. I am not certain 
that I am right, but at present I believe the theory." Not very 
interesting, hardly important or suggestive; but at least probing 
a little more deeply into general principles than Trumbull does in 
the only other place in which I can find or remember his implica- 
tion or use of the word "beauty". This other place occurs in a 
delightful discussion with Rufus King on the subject of military 
dress, and particularly as to the aesthetic merits of the long hair 
then worn by soldiers. 

After discussing the practical objections to the long hair of the 
military — "in cold and stormy weather it becomes wet, and 
being once in that condition, must remain so for days, perhaps for 
weeks, like a soaked sponge at the back of the neck . . . 
loading the nerves at their very source with a cold, noisome 
humidity", — Trumbull proceeds to its aesthetic aspects: "I 
appeal," he declares, "from the arbitrary and fickle laws of 
modern fashions, which sometimes require us to wear huge clubs, 
sometimes little pigtails, — I appeal from all this nonsense to the 
example of the ancient Greeks and Romans, who were good 
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judges both of war and of manly beauty. Among their statues 
and bas-reliefs are many figures of their heroes and demi-gods, but 
no example of a long-haired hero. . . . Notwithstanding 
that most of the young officers of the army, many of the soldiers, 
and all the sweethearts of both, may think me ridiculous, I have 
no hesitation to say, that I regard very short hair as indispensable 
to the comfort, health, and elegance of troops. . . . With 
short hair, I will not object to powder, because very little will be 
necessary; it can be applied in a moment." 

The "chasteness" and "correctness" of Rubens; the elegance 
of short hair for soldiers — slight traffic between an artist and the 
mental stuff of his proper world, you will say. But it was typical 
of eighteenth century America, the newly born political infant 
that had so lately been an English colony. 

It is a long jump from Trumbull to the meditations of Thoreau, 
with their intellectual abundance — a long jump, though not in 
time, for Thoreau was twenty-three when Trumbull died. When 
Thoreau died, William James was twenty; and in James we have 
almost the first conspicuous instance of an American letter- writer 
whose absorbing, exclusive preoccupation was the contemplation 
and examination and discussion of the adventures of the mind 
(and if no one rises to object, his brother Henry makes it a pair; 
though the case for Henry's literary and intellectual Americanism 
is not well buttressed). 

We can think of no collection of letters so worthy to be ranked 
with those of James — for richness and pungency of intellectual 
content, for sustained preoccupation with ideas — as those of 
James Huneker that have just appeared, a year after his death. 
Huneker wrote torrentially: as critic and reviewer for news- 
papers and magazines, as the author of remarkable books about 
painters, poets, musicians, dramatists — the best of them filled 
with a painstaking scholarship. For let no one fancy that 
Huneker was a mere promenader among the arts, brilliantly 
content with his responses and signalizations. His best work is 
loaded with the fruits of an earnest and wide-ranging and undis- 
mayed exploration of almost the whole field of aesthetics and phi- 
losophy. His Chopin has a Teutonic exactness and plentitude of 
detail; he loved music so (he confesses in one of his letters), that 
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his love embraced even " the dry bones of pedagogy ". Under the 
flashing and debonnaire play of his critical loves and hates was a 
firm substratum of knowledge and science; and his background 
was long and well-stored. " I loathe being called ' clever ' and ' bril- 
liant'," he wrote to H. E. Krehbiel. "I'm neither — I work too 
seriously for the one and I'm too old for the other." 

It is the scope and alertness and abundance of his sympathies 
and responses that make his recorded experiences so valuable. 
What other American critic or prose-man of his time can one 
think of whose interests ranged over so large a field? "We are 
here in the center of old Paris [he wrote to Mr. W. C. Brownell in 
1912] facing the National Library, at the Louvre twice a day and 
boring ourselves generally with a noisy, dirty, vulgar, yet mar- 
velously beautiful city. On the boulevards I curse this abode 
of bandits and beggars ; in the Bois I bless it. I suppose after two 
weeks in Holland the change is too great. We loitered in rainy 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, moss-grown Delft, La Haye and Haar- 
lem. Again I threw up my hands in despair: Hals! Rembrandt! 
Vermeer! — and the last is not least. The two new Vermeers 
(collection Mynheer Six) at the Rijks are something extraordi- 
nary; not the Vermeer of the hard, miniature-like finish, but bold, 
loose, and big and sonorous coloring — such blues and reds — and 
such human tenderness. Chardin at his best — and yesterday I 
again saw 'ia Pourvoyeuse' , which is Vermeer in feeling — does 
not approach Vermeer. I'm going to do a study of the thirty- 
five known canvases. (The Morgan Letter at the Metropolitan 
Museum, and Widener's Lady Weighing Pearls in Philadelphia 
are not on the list, horrible to relate !) And in Amsterdam I went 
— as last — to the Italian Futurist show, which is slowly making 
its way round the globe. . . . Enclosed is a picture from the 
Dutch catalogue which is supposed to depict the sensations — 
optical and purely subjective — of the painter Carra at a street 
row over the burial of the anarchist Galli — police and students 
are banging each other with canes and staves, and banners are 
whirling every way. It is full of primitive ferocity and enormous 
rhythmic energy; it is certainly the most striking picture in the 
gallery, as I think. The color ranges from an arsenical green to 
a stove pipe sooty black. There is talent in the five painters. 
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But they are 'literary', 'musical' painters, not painters for the 
sake of pictorial loveliness. I need hardly tell you that the 
Flemish Primitives enthralled me as ever at Brussels and Ant- 
werp. For me they are thrice as emotional as the Italians of the 
same period. We go to London next week (sick of travel already) , 
thence to Stuttgart, Oct. 21st for 10 days, to the Richard Strauss 
festival, then to Munich — where I interview Liebermann and 
write a story of modern German art; Vienna for The Century, 
Prague for Scribner's (I hope), Dresden — rest and Pilsner beer, 
plans for a new book, God knows what else!" 

Vermeer — the Italian "Futurists" — the Flemish Primitives — 
Richard Strauss: it was only a small corner of his aesthetic world, 
but how much it implies! He was esteemed as a discoverer 
and celebrant of new men, fresh innovations; yet his humor and 
his salty wisdom helped him to keep his feet on the solid earth. 
"Don't buy any more pictures — don't buy crude American art or 
Cubist junk," he cautions John Quinn, the connoisseur and col- 
lector. "This new crowd is already ancient. Buy a few great 
pictures and sculptures — like the Puvis, or the A. Johns or the A. 
Davies; don't tolerate rot because it is signed '1916'. Remem- 
ber, all these petty revolutions, interesting, even significant at 
times, will never even deflect for a moment the broad current of 
eternal art. It's so in music and literature; it's so in art. There 
is a norm, and these young chaps may fume and sputter, but back 
to it they must revert else rot and drop from the parent trunk. 
. . . A good picture is as good in 1920 as the day it was 
painted, say 1900. I don't believe in schools or movements. 
There are only painters with talent. All the rest is ornament or 
superfluous." 

Buoyant, brave, delightful, letters; large-hearted, large-minded, 
Steeplejack, you must exclaim to yourself as you put them down. 
Nowhere in them (and there are 300 printed pages of letters, 254 
separate epistles) is there a querulous, a mean-spirited, a sharp- 
edged word. For all his semi-jocose complaints of illness, of over- 
work (and he was truly, as he said, "a mere pen chained to an 
inkwell, compelled to write sometimes 10,000 words a day), he was 
unflaggingly sweet-spirited, spiritually valiant. And his intel- 
lectual comradeship, his generosity to his younger colleagues, was 
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inexhaustible. At a time when he was well-nigh killing himself 
with overwork, he could pause to write a letter of advice and en- 
couragement to a youthful confrere who had sent him a piece of 
manuscript fiction for his criticism — nor was the letter he wrote 
in reply a scamped or perfunctory one. He had full stores from 
which to give, and he gave of them without stint — and without 
condescension. The charm, the magnetism, the sympathy of the 
man, never failed. 

As an artist (for he was essentially that) he gave a concise and 
amusing revelation of himself in the note that he sent in reply to 
Mr. Frank J. Wilstach, when that unwearying collector of similes 
took him to task for writing "not as good as" instead of "not so 
good as" : 

"Of course, you are only tone-deaf; ... so why fight 
nature? Your ear fails in prose, else you would not speak of as — 
as, which usage years ago decreed to be correct. So, in some 
instances, is O.K.; but the hissing aspirate, so — so — whew! 
Where's your ear? Prose is like music; every word, every letter, 
must be placed for sound, color, nuance. Grammar must go by 
the board if it interferes with cadence — I am talking now of 
artistic, musical prose, not of newspaper sawdust. As for gram- 
mar, it was made for imbeciles and schoolmarms." 

"Prose is like music. . . ." He tried to have it so, all his 
life, and often he succeeded. His prime achievement was to 
make all those who read him ashamed of not responding as 
quickly, as warmly, as he did to beauty and courage in the ad- 
ventures of the mind. 

And the beauty and courage that he loved to find, and wel- 
comed with joyous shouts, in music and books and plays, had 
their spiritual analogue, their deep subjective springs, within 
himself. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



